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THE WORLD’S CHILDREN—QUO VADIS? 


In an era when nations of opposing ideologies are waging a “cold 
war,” it is fitting that the impact upon children be examined. The 
Save The Children Federation, with one exception, had the papers 
of this issue of the magazine presented at its last annual meeting as 
a symposium. Prof. Gist’s article is substituted for the discussion of 
Dr. Jas. T. Mathews who spoke on the Far East. 


Together the papers make an imposing presentation of the tasks 
which are ahead in the countries examined. They indicate that it is 
one thing to raise standards of living, improve health, and eradicate 
illiteracy. It is something else, however, to delineate from all we are 
doing on these fronts, a philosophy of approach, a rationale, that 
will provide for sharing in the fruits of technology and at the same 
time preserve the autonomy and personal goals of those involved in 
what Madame Hussein calls “the awakening.” If the children of 
the world are to be awakened to the kinds of emotional anxieties, 
delinquencies, broken homes and social conflicts which beset the so- 
called “advanced” countries, perhaps they would be as well off 
“anawakened.” Here, surely, is a place where we should all do some 
soul searching. It is here that an organization like the agency spon- 
soring this number of the magazine can make a powerful contribu- 
tion to social welfare. 


Dan W. Dodson 


Copyright, 1955, by the Payre Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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THE WORLD'S CHILDREN* 
Norman Acton 


“The World’s Children” is a subject I approach with a good deal 
of humility. The size of the subject alone is enough to challenge our 
comprehension. The best estimates are that there are some 900 million 
children in the world today. If they all held hands—and I hope some 
day they will—they would form a line which would encircle the 
equator more than 20 times. Holding hands or not, they bear the 
future of mankind in their minds and bodies in a way never before 
true. It is this latter fact which lends special significance to our 
discussion today. 

We have been asked to consider the “Children of the World in an 
Age of Anxiety.” There are many reasons why this is an age of 
anxiety, but none is more emphatic than the fact that we have un- 
leashed forces which have removed from our lives the leisure of 
error in human relations. We have reached the point where our pro- 
fessed faith in the brotherhood of man must be applied effectively to 
our social planning and action. The alternative is a nameless chaos 
which our experience does not enable us to comprehend. The threat 
of chaos in this age of anxiety is the greatest problem faced by our 
children. The greatest gift we might give our children would be the 
gift of peace. 

Peace is much more than the mere absence of war, just as love 
is more than the absence of hate. To become a reality, peace must be 
secured through constructive relationships between healthy, happy 
and secure people and nations. While we strive to resolve the political 
tensions, the economic disparities and the cultural conflicts which 
beset our age, we must also accept responsibility to improve the 
opportunities of the world’s people for health, happiness and security. 

We must seek these objectives for all people, but especially for 
our children. Intelligent action now will prevent their suffering many 
of the ills which have affected their parents. In their formative years, 
children can be given faith in the validity of friendship and coopera- 
tion. And not to be overlooked is the simple fact that, by helping a 
child, we reach the hearts of his parents in a way which is not other- 
wise possible. 

Helping children is, in itself, one of the most satisfying experiences 


* Presented at the Annual Educational Meeting of the Save the Children 
Federation, January 31, 1955. 
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THE WORLD’s CHILDREN 283 
available to us. It becomes a much more significant act when we 
realize that, by reaching across geographical, political and cultural 
boundaries to help children, we are also sowing the seeds of friendship 
and peace. 

What are some of the childhood situations which require our 
attention in the world today? An extremely broad analysis suggests 
three general categories of children and problems. 

First, the most dramatic and clear-cut problem is that two-thirds 
of the world’s children, some 600 million of them, are living in areas 
where disease is almost universal, medical services nearly non-exis- 
tent, food insufficient and educational facilities grossly inadequate. 
They are living in countries where mass diseases like malaria, tuber- 
culosis, yaws, and trachoma are rampant. They are living in countries 
like French North Africa and India where available food is more 
than 20 per cent under the required levels of caloric and other con- 
tent; countries like Ethiopia and New Guinea where there is one 
physician for each 50,000 of the population; countries like Chile and 
Vietnam where one child out of four dies before it is one year old; 
countries like Nigeria and India where life expectancy at birth is no 
more than 30 years. They are living in countries which, taken col- 
lectively, have an annual average per capita income equivalent to 41 
United States dollars. 

Not every child in these under-developed areas of the world is 
suffering from these circumstances, but much too high a percentage 
are. Those who are free at the moment from disease and hunger are 
living under a constant threat that disaster will strike and, when it 
does, the resources and knowledge to deal with them are not available. 
The composite problem these facts suggest is certainly one of the 
major ones for the world’s children. 


The second child-problem category has to do with the other 300 
million children who live in the more fortunate areas of the world. 
Their societies have greater material wealth, higher standards of 
living, more advanced technical knowledge and services. Does this 
mean that these children are assured health and happiness? Unifor- 
tunately not. 


The advanced countries have not yet provided completely ade- 
quate medical care and food for all their children, although they have 
reduced these purely physical problems to manageable proportions 
and generally have the resources to approach solution. More serious 
in these countries are the social problems which threaten the happi- 
ness of children just as acutely as do the physical problems of the 
under-developed areas. The failure in many cases of such funda- 
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mental institutions as the family, the church, the school and the 
community to keep pace with changing conditions of life has been 
accompained by increased mental ill-health and anti-social behavior, 
by the desintegration of effective personal and group ideals. 

Again, not every child in the advanced countries is mentally ill, 
anti-socially inclined or without ideals. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that these problems are becoming numerically significant in the 
more advanced societies. The potential threat is even greater for we 
have not yet accomplished effective therapy at the roots of our social 
life, and have no assurance that we are prepared to cope with new 
circumstances which may well follow upon an increase in social 
tensions in our age of anxiety. 

The third child-problem category has to do with the threats, both 
present and potential, to the health and happiness of children in 
transitional societies. Too often the introduction of technological 
change and new economic opportunity is followed by the collapse of 
such foundations of personal security as the family, the community 
and other natural social forms. Unless the means are found to insure 
that economic and political development is accompained by orderly 
and integrated social change, we may anticipate increasing problenis 
for this group of our children. 

This has been the dark view of the situation of the world’s children 
today. There is, of course, a brighter side and reason for hope. There 
is the knowledge that we have identified many of the problems, that 
we know the solutions to some of them, and that we have organized 
to a substantial extent to deal with them. 


Many local and national governments have accepted responsibility 
for the well-being of their children, and have developed health, welfare, 
educational and other services to counteract the dangers I have cited. 
The United States Children’s Bureau and its broadly conceived 
federal-state program is an outstanding example. Internationally, the 
United Nations, UNICEF and several of the Specialized Agencies 
give high priority to assisting countries in meeting the problems of 
their children. The United Nations Children’s Fund, in cooperation 
with the World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, national governments and voluntary agencies, has been 
successful in helping nearly 100 million children with critical health 
problems. 

Voluntary effort has pioneered in creating awareness of the im- 
portance of threats to child health and welfare, and in doing some- 
thing about it. Our host today, the Save the Children Federation, and 
its associated organization, the International Union for Child Welfare, 
are important examples of the non-governmental approach to the 
solution of these problems. Locally, nationally and internationally, 
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many other private groups have devoted themselves to the assistance 
of children in need. 

We can take comfort in the knowledge of how much we are doing 
for the health and happiness of our children. It is especially gratifying 
that so many of these efforts are being carried out in a spirit of 
cooperation. Cooperation among governments (the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund is one international forum 
where the unanimous vote is the rule, rather than the exception) ; 
cooperation among voluntary agencies (the roster of attendance at 
this meeting today testifies to our mutuality of interest) ; and co- 
operation between governmental and voluntary undertakings. What- 
ever his differences may be, man can always unite in his concern for 
the welfare of his children and in his efforts to assist them. An 
important by-product of our child assistance programs, therefore, is 
that they provide a basis for harmonious relationships among peoples 
and nations. 

We can take comfort that we are at work to do something, but 
we can by no means be satisfied. The challenge before us is composed 
of two sets of circumstances. It is composed, in the first place, of the 
enormous actual and potential needs of the world’s children, which 
we have only partly met. 

The second ingredient of the challenge is one which I would like 
especially to emphasize. It is the vast, but often ineffective, willingness 
of the people of the world to help in our work for children. 

I am sure many of you share my experience of receiving every 
day letters from people who want to help. Some want to contribute 
money, clothing, food ; some want to join in the work in a professional 
capacity; and a great many don’t know specifically how they want 
to help. They are willing to give, but they seek something more than 
that. They seek to participate in some way that will have meaning 
both to the children who will benefit and to themselves. Each of our 
agencies provides opportunities to some of these people, but it is my 
thesis that we have scarcely scratched the surface of the potential 
which awaits us in the hearts of the people. 


I had the pleasure last September of participating in an interna- 
tional panel discussion of public relations and fund raising at the 
Sixth World Congress of the International Society of the Welfare 
of Cripples in The Netherlands. This meeting gave many people from 
all parts of the world an opportunity, often for the first time, to 
consider this question of public support as a separate facet of their 
work for handicapped children. Speaker after speaker, discussant 
after discussant, arose to say that they were quite confident that a 
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great reservoir of support existed in their countries if they could only 
find the way to draw upon it effectively. 

Taking the United Nations Children’s Fund as one of the focal 
points of interest, it is extremely significant to know that more than 
50 international non-governmental organizations, representing literally 
hundreds of thousands of people and a wide range of objectives, 
have entered into consultative status with UNICEF. The “Trick or 
Treat Halloween,” a means for United States citizen participation in 
the work of the Children’s Fund, began spontaneously and _ has 
developed with a minimum of professional guidance. Yet nearly 4,000 
community groups took part in this event in 1954. 

The only conclusion I can draw from these and other evidences 
is that the potential of assistance and support is vastly greater than 
the amount we have so far been able to utilize. In fact, I am willing 
to propose the following equation. While neither of them is a 
measurable concept, I believe that the world’s willingness to help is 
fully as great as are the needs of the world’s children. If that is true, 
then we who are at work in the child health and welfare field have 
an immediate and weighty responsibility. We must exercise every 
last resource of knowledge, imagination, influence and faith we may 
have, to bring the hearts of the world’s people into effective contact 
with the outstretched arms of our children. 


Norman Acton is the Executive Director, United States Committee jor 
UNICEF, 
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EGYPTIAN CHILDREN IN AN ERA OF AWAKENING 
Madame Ahmed Hussein 


Because among the Near Eastern countries, Egypt, my homeland 
is best known to me, and because the whole area of the Middle East 
is today undergoing a distinct process of national resurgence, I have 
chosen for my topic the title “Egyptian Children in an Era of 
Awakening.” 

When I talk about an era of awakening, I do not necessarily mean 
an era devoid of anxiety. Quite to the contrary, awakening is often 
accompained by the anxious realization of long standing problems 
that require immediate and constructive attention. This is particularly 
true in Egypt today where, however, a philosophy of hope is 
gradually replacing a philosophy of defeatism and despair—hope that 
life can be made better for the common man, hope that Egypt, in 
spite of her basic economic problems, may yet hold in store a happier 
future for its youngsters, the men and women of tomorrow. 

The general patterns of Egyptian children today naturally reflect 
the basic social and economic structure of the country. Egypt is 
mainly an agricultural country which is moving gradually towards 
industrialization. It is one of the most over-populated countries in 
the world, with 22,000,000 people living on 6 million acres of fertile 
land. The large majority of this population, almost 16 millions, are 
peasants who till the land and live in closely-knit rural communities. 
The balance is made up of absentee landowners, businessmen, profes- 
sionals, government officials and industrial workers who live in the 
cities in an atmosphere that is totally different from that of the rural 
areas. Consequently, Egyptian society is far from homogeneous and 
one can easily distinguish at least four types of Egyptian children 
who correspond to four different socio-economic brackets. 


There are first the well-to-do, the offspring of the gradually 
vanishing landed aristocracy, of the wealthy but small class of busi- 
nessmen, and of the professionals and the senior government officials. 
In general terms, this category enjoys one of the highest standards 
of modern living and stands out in sharp contrast to the rest of the 
population, Here are some Egyptian children who seem less inde- 
pendent and perhaps more disciplined than average American chil- 
dren. And here we find that deviation from the accepted line of 
conduct, and revolt against too much parental authority are often 
times expressed in terms of affiliation with extremist movements. 
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But, on the whole, it is this class of Egyptian children which seems 
to be most receptive to Western ideas. Although the girls are sent to 
foreign schools, while the boys go to public schools, they are 
gradually allowed to mix with each other in sports clubs and the like, 
a process which eventually takes place automatically in the univer- 
sities, Moreover, a greater interest in child psychology is developing 
among the educated mothers of this class, who are beginning to 
realize that understanding the needs of a child is more important 
than the traditional enforcement of parental authority. 

Then there is the second category, which is one step lower down 
the scale of income bracket and which. might be called our growing 
middle class. Here we have the children of the smaller government 
official, office worker and perhaps the smaller businessman, who are 
set off from the first category by a marked economic difference. 

This is a class which, while aspiring to a relatively good standard 
of living, finds it very difficult to procure most of the necessities of 
modern life. Financial worry, together with its accompanying atmos- 
phere of anxiety, is characteristic of this group. It is this group 
which is most eager to make use of government sponsored projects 
like social housing, nursery schools, consumer cooperative stores, 
free education and government medical facilities. It could safely be 
said that all the children in this group go to secondary schools and 
there find outlets in sports and other recreational activities. They 
also aspire to university education and often work hard to earn 
scholarships. But growing unemployment among university graduates 
confronts them with another source of insecurity. With new oppor- 
tunities in business and industries, this class can play a most vital 
role in the life of modern Egypt. 

The two remaining categories of children are strikingly different 
from the first two in appearance, and in mode and habits of living. 
They are the children of the rural laborers, on the one hand, and of 
the urban workers on the other. They wear a flowing garment called 
a galabiya, whereas the first two groups wear ordinary Western 
dress. Their housing conditions are most inadequate. They suffer 
from a high rate of illiteracy and a higher incidence of endemic 
diseases. A large number would still go barefooted, and their food is 
very scanty. 


There is a distinctive difference, however, between the village 
child and the urban child in this category with regard to occupation 
and environment. The village child is very much a part of his com- 
munity, which is able to exert a certain hold on him even in the 
absence of his parents, on account of its being closely-knit and con- 
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centrated in a small area. Hence the relative adjustment of the village 
child which makes him respectful of his parents and elders and enables 
him to assume adult responsibilities very early in life and with 
unusual grace. At the same time, religion gets an early hold of him 
and becomes a strong force in his life. The end result is that delin- 
quency or mental maladjustment hardly exists in our village com- 
munities—a fact which is sometimes also attributed to early marriage 
as well as to outdoor occupation with nature. 

On the other hand, the working class in the cities lives in a 
disconnected community. The child is left almost entirely on his own. 
In the absence of working mothers, the hazards of delinquency become 
greater in the cities. Such delinquency in our cities expresses itself 
in begging and pickpocketting but rarely in more serious crimes. 

Having given a very general description of the various types of 
children with respect to their economic and social positions and 
environmental conditions, we can clearly sense the gravity of our 
economic problem and its repercussions on our younger generation. 

Realizing the importance of economic development as a pre- 
requisite to effecting a social uplift in Egypt, our Government has 
entrusted a national development board with the responsibility of 
planning and implementing major economic reforms like the High 
Aswan dam project, which is expected to increase arable land by 
one-third of its present size. Meanwhile, work is currently underway 
on several industrialization projects like fertilizer factories, iron and 
textile and tire plants, and mining and fisheries development, etc. 

In the meantime, all efforts are exerted in the education, health 
and social fields to improve conditions for the maximum number 
of people. 

Education for the past 30 years has been one of the major factors 
in leveling off social differences. Because education has for some time 
been free up to the university level, our poorer classes have been 
very eager to send their children to schools, and very often these 
children have distinguished themselves and earned university scholar- 
ships. Many an outstanding name in the medical profession, in litera- 
ture and in other fields of science and learning have been made by 
the sons of poor peasants and city workers. We have today over 2 
million students in schools, representing all classes of Egyptian 
society. And the number is expected to rise every year on account 
of the tremendous demand and the devoted government drive to build 
and equip new schools. During the last three years alone, several 
hundred new schools were completed and opened. They are schools 
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for girls and boys, elementary and secondary, technical, business and 
rural. 

In all our schools, a special stress is laid on athletic activities, and 
the encouragement of Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements. More- 
over, a program for promoting sports outside of schools has been 
undertaken by the Ministry of Social Affairs, which subsidizes the 
activities of private organizations in relation to athletic clubs, public 
playgrounds and camping facilities for adolescents. In addition, boys 
are recruited from villages to be trained as athletic leaders in some 
of the city clubs, and to be later sent home to become athletic 
coaches in their village communities. 

With regard to health services, we are fortunate to have several 
agencies who vie with each other in the campaign against endemic 
diseases and with special reference to children’s health. For one 
thing, the Ministry of Public Health has 82 hospital units in the 
various towns and cities. Each of them is provided with a child care 
and maternity center. In addition to delivering babies, they offer the 
mother and child free treatment and necessary drugs until the child 
is five years old. The World Health Organization is contributing 
fresh and dry milk as well as penicillin. And special care is given 
to foundlings who are entrusted to wet nurses during the period of 
lactation and who are later placed in a foundling home set up by the 
Ministry of Public Health. Incidentally, the problem of illegitimate 
children is still limited to a very few cases in Egypt—a fact to be 
explained perhaps by the strict control of girls and the stress on 
purity in our society. In addition to these city and town health serv- 
ices, there are also 200 health units in villages with fully equipped 
maternity and child care centers. Each of these caters to 30,000 
people, more or less. There are also 200 other village maternity 
centers attached to our rural social centers and each serves approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. 

Moreover, units for combatting endemic diseases like bilharzia, 
ankilistoma, trachoma, etc., have been carrying on a full-fledged 
campaign against these diseases. 


On the voluntary level, we have some 3,000 odd benevolent 
societies scattered in cities and villages (100 of which are run en- 
tirely by women). Such societies carry out an important mission in 
providing the country with family and child welfare, aid to dependent 
children, vocational training, care of the physically handicapped, care 
of wayward girls, etc. Most of these societies receive government sub- 
sidies. Among such efficient societies, the Women’s Health Improve- 
ment Society deserves special mention. It has a well-thought-out 
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program for protecting and’ rehabilitating the children of tubercular 
parents. Its model settlement near the Pyramids of Giza is a worthy 
tribute to efficiency. Another society, the Red Crescent, which is the 
equivalent of the Red Cross, runs its own hospitals, nursing schools 
as well as day nurseries. Then there is The Mabarrah, which ranks 
with the Red Crescent in its hospitals and maternity services. Nor 
should I forget to mention the Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children, which is in charge of wayward girls, and the Society 
for Child Welfare, which has branches all over the country with 
many child clinics. Many of these societies are in touch and cooperate 
with international organizations such as W.H.O. and U.N.LC.E.F. 

Continuous improvement in general sanitary condition and medical 
care problems over the past thirty years is resulting in a still higher 
rate of increase in population. Consequently demographic problems 
are becoming conspicuous and crucial. It has been found, therefore, 
necessary to consider such approaches as birth control. Appropria- 
tions for population research and studies were earmarked in the 
state budget and two committees, under the Permanent Council for 
Social Services, are already working on the subject. It will not be 
long before the necessary legislation is enacted, putting into effect 
the committees’ new recomendations. 


To improve housing conditions which are an important factor in 
the social environment of the child, the Government is launching 
a program of social housing for which elaborate funds have been 
earmarked in the state budget. This money will subsidize low cost 
housing projects to be undertaken by cooperative societies, munici- 
palities or private agencies. Quite a few cooperative societies are 
alreading making use of the housing subsidies. Moreover, important 
social legislation was enacted to protect the child and the family. Our 
labor laws, which were developed over the last 20 years, include 
measures protecting the child from the hazards of industry. These 
laws conform to the standards set by the International Labor 
Organization. 

In dealing with the problem of delinquency, the Vagrancy Act 
commits delinquents to trial by juvenile courts and to placement in 
observation and detention homes during their trial and after indict- 
ment. Individual cases are studied by psychiatrists and social workers. 
The latter are also used as probation officers to help the child read- 
just during and after the period of detention. Private organizations 
are participating in providing remand homes for the delinquents after 
their trial, when, among other things, these children are taught 
handicrafts. On the other hand, preventive measures are taken by 
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the Ministry of Social Affairs in cooperation with private organiza- 
tions in dealing with some of our family problems like polygamy and 
divorce. Case workers and family courts are used to help settle 
family differences. Incidentally, the rate of polygamy in Egypt is 
rapidly declining; it now falls below 4% of contracted marriages, 
Similarly, divorce too is following the same trend. 

Another important legislation which benefits children is the Social 
Security Act of 1950 which provides for pensions to orphans and 
disabled children and emphasizes child rehabilitation. Following the 
passage of this Act, a rehabilitation center was set up by the Govern- 
ment in Cairo and was subsequently given to the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for Social Studies. Moreover, subsidies were given to several 
welfare associations to help them set up rehabilitation centers. A 
complete survey of the handicapped in the country has been made. 
Rehabilitation counsellors are now being trained abroad through 
United Nations fellowships. An educational program for spreading 
information through radio, newspapers, pamphlets and lecture semi- 
nars is under way. 

Before concluding my talk, I must elaborate a bit on the rural 
social centers which I have mentioned in passing earlier. These 
centers represent a new approach in economic and social programs 
for the rural areas and place a special stress on serving the younger 
generation. They were initiated in 1940 to experiment with the 
question of self-help for villagers aided by the Government financially 
and technically. A main feature of this program was its coordination 
of all services, through the local community channels. The experi- 
ment led, after a few years, to the following double conclusions: That 
with the right scientific and democratic approach, the seemingly 
apathetic villager is very responsive to reform and improvement, and 
that a comprehensive and coordinated treatment of his problems on 
the local community level was much more effective than the one-sided 
approaches of some specialized agencies, that sought to impose master 
plans developed in remote headquarters. 

We now have 200 such centers, each catering to the needs of 
10,000 people, as I mentioned earlier. Each center has a maternity 
ward supervised by a government-paid nurse-midwife who lives in 
the center. She has a variety of jobs. In addition to examining 
pregnant women and delivering babies, she instructs village women 
in hygienic child care, sometimes organizes young girls into Girl 
Guide groups, and trains the local village midwife in modern and 
hygienic methods of delivery. 

Another important service offered at the center is a clinic headed 
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by a general practitioner. It is largely subsidized by the Government 
and partially contributed to by the villagers. As a matter of fact, the 
whole building of the center is initially contributed to by the com- 
munity, while the Government pays a considerable share. 

Most of the programs in the center are undertaken in cooperation 
and very often at the initiative of the villagers themselves, who are 
organized into an elected council and several other committees. 
The man behind the scenes who encourages the villagers and trains 
them in team work is a male Government-paid worker who is called 
the agricultural social expert. 

The different committees are supposed to undertake different 
projects which vary according to the needs and wishes of the par- 
ticular community. The education committee, for example, may un- 
dertake to build a school by raising the cost of the building from the 
villagers. When the school is built, the Ministry of Education adopts 
it and runs it for the benefit of village children; or the committee 
sometimes may set up classes there for combatting adult illiteracy. 
The health committee may start a campaign for street cleanliness in 
which adolescent boys, organized as Scouts, may be used. Some- 
times, funds are raised to set up artesian pumps throughout the 
village and so on and so forth. 

I personally had the good fortune four years ago to go, with a 
few other ladies, into one of these villages, Sandyoun, and to witness 
the encouraging results of projects undertaken by the rural social 
center in the short span of three years. I found that the community 
had built a school, owned a cooperative beehive, had set up a few 
adult classes for reading and writing. The center had a thriving 
training center in weaving, a reading room, a lecture hall, a mater- 
nity unit and clinic working at full capacity. In short, the village 
seemed to be undergoing a full renaissance. 

We found the field wide open for experimentation and service 
improvements. The Fellah Department in charge of the center was 
only too eager and as receptive as the peasants thernselves to en- 
courage the initiation of some more new projects. Accordingly, the 
ladies of the Cairo Woman’s Club, to which I belonged, decided to 
try and do something different for the village children, aged three 
to six, who were somewhat neglected by their working mothers and 
who played in the streets and contracted all sorts of diseases. Our 
choice was to have them cooperate in establishing a nursery school. 

Today I can hardly believe my eyes when I see the Sandyoun 
nursery school with its 120 happy-looking children. More rewarding 
perhaps is the fact that Sandyoun has since become a model which is 
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copied by other agencies including the Government and the World 
Health Organization. There are already 10 such nursery schools 
patterned on Sandyoun’s and hundreds more are scheduled for 
inauguration in other social centers. 

The services offered to these children are simple—an inexpensive 
meal, a bath, medical services, games and two sets of uniforms a year, 
which include sandals and underwear. These services cost approxi- 
mately $30 per child annually. A qualified teacher is in charge of the 
school. She undertakes the training of the young girls of the village 
to become future nursery supervisors. 

But Sandyoun’s is no nursery school in the Western sense of 
the word. Its significance in our villages lies in the fact that it is a 
means of teaching children new habits which they would not normally 
learn at home. 

Poor conditions of living have forced our peasants, over the years 
and for the sake of adaptation, to develop what I may call ascetic 
habits, habits which as adults it is hard for them to unlearn, but as 
children they are finding it easier and even fun to change. Our 
youngsters have been astonishingly cooperative and responsive. Not 
only are they developing a taste for better living but they are also 
influencing their parents by demanding certain services from them. 
“T must have clean water to wash my face or I won’t go to school,” 
a mother quoted her child to me, for example. 

As we undertook this project, we realized the tremendous respon- 
sibility that was incumbent upon us since we sort of dislocated these 
youngsters from their community and made them dissatisfied with 
their environment. 

But we do so today with greater courage than ever before, as 
we witness the relentless efforts of our Government and our respon- 
sible citizens in their attempt to provide better education, better 
economic opportunities and better living conditions for all our people, 
at all levels. We now know that there is hope for our children. 


Madame Ahmed Hussein is wife of the Egyptian Ambassador to the 
United States. 























CHILDREN IN EUROPE IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 
Richard P. Saunders 


The information from Europe which dominates the news today 
is good—very good. While it varies to some extent from country to 
country it tells of rapidly increasing production, lessened unemploy- 
ment and obvious evidences of wealth. In some countries the economic 
indices are at their highest levels in history. It may seem unnecessary 
to say that at worst no one is starving nor freezing to death. 

Is the picture which is being presented to us a true one? I think 
not, decidedly not. The facts, we may assume, are correct, but they 
constitute but a part of the true, whole picture. We must see not only 
the high industrial production and the decrease in unemployment but 
also the multitudes of peoples who are still suffering directly from 
the effects of the war, living in dangerously substandard housing, 
malnourished and earning a pittance if working at all. 

It is true that many of these people have progressed from starva- 
tion to malnourishment, from freezing to being but cold and mis- 
erable, from having nothing to having the means of a barren life: 
but this improvement is hardly a cause for rejoicing nor a reason for 
complacency. 

As reasonably thoughtful, compassionate Americans, concerned 
with the future of our country and recognizing the increasing inter- 
dependence of all peoples, as men and women who realize that the 
fate of children today is prophetic of the fate of the world tomorrow, 
we want to know what we can do to insure the future of our children 
and all children. 

When the children of Europe were starving and freezing to death, 
as a great many did, their need was met by a spontaneous outpouring 
of clothing and food by the people of this country. The immediate and 
imperative need was obvious, compelling and relatively uncomplicated. 

The needs of the vast number of underprivileged children in 
Europe is somewhat different now. Many, many of them still need 
warm clothing, and the supplementary food which will balance inade- 
quate diets. There are other needs, however, needs which are not new 
but which were not so evident in more desperate days. Yet these 
needs, unless met, augur ill for the world in which our children as 
well as these others must live. 

The needs as I see them are: 


1, Improved morale: I have talked with many children and their 
parents, from northern Finland to southern Greece, and I know 
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how the friendliness and concern which are implicit in each 
Federation child sponsorship have given them new hope and 
a revitalized determination to make a better life for themselves. 
Any evidence that someone cares, and will continue to care, 
is of an importance which is difficult to imagine. 


I remember visiting a fine, hard-working war-widow in south- 
ern Austria, who lived with her three children in a room in 
a stable. “Life was not always like this and I am determined 
it shall not be like this much longer.” An SCF sponsorship 
for one of the children had given her new courage. 


. Intercultural understanding: In a world of rapidly lessening 


distances we are all becoming neighbors, one to another. We 
must know our neighbors (and they us) better if we are to 
have a peaceful, prosperous and healthy neighborhood. All 
children have a natural curiosity and desire to learn. Children 
in other countries are especially interested in their American 
neighbors. The intercultural values of the Federation’s school 
and child sponsorships are under continuous study in order 
that they may make their full contribution towards better 
understanding and thus towards a better world tomorrow. 


In home after home I have been told in detail of the home and 
community lives of sponsors. This information, eagerly gleamed 
from treasured letters, gives a more accurate picture of typical 
Americans than does the very active propaganda of our 
enemies. The evident pride of friendship and the eagerness to 
share their knowledge with others was good to see. 


. Enriched education: In school after school in Europe the 


learning of the children is limited to the product of the memory 
of the schoolmaster. There are no texts, supplementary readers, 
maps, paper and pencils, or the equipment and materials with 
which to do creative work of any kind. Not all schools are so 
barren, of course, but very few have what we think of as being 
necessary instructional aids. Just let your imagination run with 
this partial list of items which go to each sponsored school: 
pencils, pens, composition books, erasers, a globe, drawing 
paper, plastic clay, scissors, water color sets, a utility ball, a 
soccer, a pencil sharpener, coloring crayons and 36 bars of 
soap. Also 40 yards of flanelette for the girls to use in a sewing 
class and a kit of excellent tools for the boys. 
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When visiting one of the sponsored schools in Finland last 
summer, I was shown the SCF kit of tools. With it they had 
built school furniture, household furniture, and toys. I was 
shown the crude, typical tools used in the village and was told 
that the village carpenter came to the school from time to time 
to use the tools in the kit. The carpenter said these were the 
finest tools he had ever seen. 


4. Community Development: There are some basic similarities 
among men everywhere One of them is a concern for their 
children—the welfare of their children. Often the community 
has had little or no experience in working together to achieve 
a common purpose, but the Federation’s experience indicates 
strongly that the interest of the community can be focused, 
quite readily, upon the needs of its children. Furthermore, 
regardless of divisive factors relating to other community 
concerns, the welfare of its children seems to be one interest 
which draws people together for cooperative effort. 


Thus a better milieu for children can become a community ob- 
jective with the emphasis upon self-help, but with “outside” counsel 
as desired, and a nominal amount of financial assistance. With a 
succession of increasingly difficult projects completed, the community 
becomes a better place for children not only because of the projects 
themselves but because of a new pride of community, a new sense 
of power as the result of cooperative effort, and widened perspectives 
which merge the welfare of children with the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Last summer Professor Paul Saintonge, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Overseas Committee, visited three small villages in the moun- 
tains beyond Messina, Sicily. They could be reached only by foot or 
mule-back but there he found intelligent, cooperative people. The 
villagers became excited about the possibility of working together for 
their children. The Messina members of his party became much 
interested too and although they never visited the villages before 
asked how they might help. Even before Professor Saintonge had 
left Italy, the people of one of the villages had begun work on a road 
with a view to ending their isolation. The Federation is now at- 
tempting to raise money with which to begin systematic work in 
these villages. 

After the war the United States government spent vast sums of 
money, through the Marshall Plan and successor projects, in helping 
the war-torn countries of Europe to rehabilitate their economies. It 
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also aided private philanthropic organizations in their attempts to 
meet grave relief needs. Now, as foreign economies are recovering, 
government aid is decreasing and may, conceivably, be discontinued 
in the near future. But the tasks of U. S. private philanthropy are 
now entering their most constructive phase, at least from a long- 
range point of view. 

The tasks of social reconstruction and of increasing “self-help” 
which lie ahead should, in the main, be undertaken by our citizens, 
acting through their chosen welfare organizations. “The motives of 
governments are always suspect” says Mr. Dulles, who adds, “and 
rightly so.” There can be no comparable suspicion of the motives of 
private citizens in a role in which the only returns for their contribu- 
tions are better understanding, the satisfaction of helping little chil- 
dren, and the belief that the world of tomorrow may well be a better 
one because, in some small measure, they have helped by their un- 
selfishness and generosity. 

In conclusion: The children of Europe, in this age of anxiety, 
need our continued concern and enlightened assistance. We, as 
citizens of the United States, are in a position to play a most sig- 
nificant part in bringing about an Age of Hope and Opportunity as 
the successor to this Age of Anxiety. 


Doctor Saunders is President of the Save the Children Federation. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LATIN AMERICA IN AN AGE 
OF ANXIETY 


Elisabeth Shirley Enochs 


It is a great responsibility to be spokesman for the children of 
twenty Republics of Latin America which cover an area two and one 
half times the size of the United States—an area which includes 16 
percent of the world’s habitable land, but which as yet, despite the 
rapid growth of its population, has only six percent of the world’s 
people. 

During the past three years the problems of these children have 
been the subject of a searching, over-all review and a country-by- 
country inventory. At no time in their history has there been greater 
public awareness of the needs of children, nor have so many forces, 
national, bilateral, regional and international, been available to assist 
in meeting them. 

Before attempting to describe some of these developments, how- 
ever, it would seem appropriate to say a few words about the area 
in which these children live. 

Beginning with Mexico, our next-door southern neighbor, there 
are the five republics of Central America: Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which occupy the ever-narrowing 
strip of land that extends to the isthmian Republic of Panama, the 
connecting link between the northern and southern continents and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Out from the mainland are the three 
island republics of the Caribbean: Haiti, first of all of the Latin 
American Republics to win its independence in 1804; Cuba, the last 
to win its independence in 1902; and the Dominican Republic, the 
land Columbus loved. The other ten countries are on the mainland of 
South America, Of these, Brazil settled by the Portuguese, is larger 
than the United States, and, except for Haiti, where French is the 
national language, is the only non-Spanish speaking member of the 
Latin group. 

Despite the fact that these countries share many common tradi- 
tions, they are as different as can be from one another. Some 
countries still have large Indian populations living under primitive 
conditions. Some countries are becoming so rapidly modernized and 
industrialized that their major cities compare with any big city in 
Europe and the United States. Some cities are a blend of the old and 
new, and some, even the capital cities, are virtually museum pieces 
of Spanish or Portuguese architecture of three or more centuries ago. 
But all are bound together by a sense of common destiny derived 
from their love of freedom and dedication to republican forms of 
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government. More than this—the dreams of the heroes of the wars 
of independence of a free association of sovereign nations, long ago 
found expression in what today is known as the Organization of 
American States. In the words of a noted Latin American statesman, 
so genuine is this inter-American unity that no citizen of any one 
of our Republics feels himself a stranger when he sets foot in any 
one of the others. This love of America, in the broad sense, is taught 
to every school child. It has long been a custom in these American 
countries to name their public schools for the other American Re- 
publics. I have seldom been in a school in Latin America in which 
the children did not sing a song about the Pan American Union, 
enumerating their sister republics. From time to time the government 
of one country will invite the faculty and student body of one of 
these namesake schools from a neighboring country on an official 
visit. I well remember being in Bolivia when the government invited 
teachers and pupils of the “Escuela Bolivia” to come all the way up 
from Antofogasta, Chile, to pay them an official visit. It was my 
great privilege to accompany this group on its wanderings over the 
3olivian high lands and to the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Many of our sister republics are lands of high infant death rates. 
Fortunately, the situation is improving rapidly. For example, Mexico 
reported in 1953 to the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood that their rate had dropped from 134 per 
thousand in 1935 to 95 per thousand in 1950. Brazil does not attempt 
to repert nation-wide statistics. In parts of Brazil and in parts of 
Bolivia, it is claimed that the rates may be as high as 400 per 
thousand. Chile, first country in our continent to introduce social 
insurance, reports that infant mortality dropped from 247 per thou- 
sand in 1920 to 134 per thousand in 1950. The Director of the 
National Service for Children and Young People of that country 
points out that this decline is not uniform throughout the country 
and that rates are still high in the rural areas. He attributes the 
decline to increasing industrialization which has drawn population 
from agricultural areas and brought large numbers under the coverage 
of social security and other social legislation. The workers’ insurance 
scheme in Chile provides maternity care, health services for workers 
and for their children up to three years of age. A recent government 
reorganization in that country has brought about a coordination be- 
tween the health services provided under social insurance and the 
general public health services. 

It may come as a surprise to many of you, as it does to many 
visitors from Europe, to hear or read of Latin America as “an area 
of hunger.” A former director of the National Institute of Nutrition 
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in Argentina, in a paper prepared for one of the Pan American Child 
Congresses, declared that Latin America has been living “a tragedy 
of hunger” since the days of the Conquest. Other authorities have 
declared that the type of malnutrition found among children in parts 
of Latin America is equalled only by that found in China and India. 
I have seen such cases in the children’s hospitals of many American 
countries. The National Institute of Nutrition in Argentina made an 
important contribution to the solution of this problem when it began 
many years ago to offer fellowships annually to two physicians and 
two women dieticians from each of the other American countries. 
The graduates of the course in Buenos Aires are found all over the 
continent today in children’s hospitals as well as in other services. 
Nearly every country now has a national agency dealing with nutri- 
tion and the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama 
—called INCAP, which is affiliated with the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau—is giving great service to its member countries. The Amer- 
ican International Institute for the Protection of Childhood has also 
long been concerned with this problem and its Directing Council 
last year voted to set up a committee of experts to deal with it more 
intensively. 

As you all know, many of the countries in the area we are 
considering, are in the tropics and suffer from the diseases charac- 
teristic of such areas. But they have been enthusiastic in the develop- 
ment of public health services. Cuba, famous for its contributions to 
control of yellow fever, was the first country in the world to raise 
public health to cabinet level, just as Uruguay was the first country 
in the world to give children a spokesman of their own in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. This Ministry of Child Welfare, set up in the early 
1930’s functioned for approximately two years when it was replaced 
by the so-called Children’s Council, a sort of inter-ministerial board 
representing the fields of health, welfare, education, justice and 
voluntary organizations, which now coordinates services for children 
in that country. The Uruguayan Council has been a model for many 
other countries. Thus we find a Children’s Council in Venezuela; a 
Children’s ‘‘Patronato” or Board in Costa Rica; a National Children’s 
Bureau in Brazil; a Bureau for Children and Youth in Chile; and 
similar agencies in many other countries. 

Latin America has also been characterized by the dedication of 
its pediatricians and its health experts not only to protection of the 
health of children, but to the development of social services to meet 
their needs. In Chile and Argentina the first schools of social work 
in Latin America were founded in 1924 and 1930 respectively by 
two great leaders in the field of public health, and the first graduates 
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of these schools were immediately concerned with the development 
of social services for families and children in hospitals and health 
centers. In most Latin American countries the social worker is to 
be found on the staff of hospitals and dispensaries of the Social 
Security agencies, as well as in hospitals and health units operated 
by the National Ministries of Health. 

The Schools of Social Work in the University of Mexico and in 
the University of San José in Costa Rica were started by lawyers as 
a result of interest in the problem of juvenile deliquency. In 1940 
there were only fifteen Schools of Social Work in Latin America. 
Today there are nearly seventy. Thirteen of these schools publish 
their own journals or reviews and are thus making a contribution to 
the development of professional literature in this field. 

One of the greatest problems facing the social worker of Latin 
America is the problem of the unmarried, abandoned mother and of 
the so-called abondoned child. Until very recent years many of the 
Latin American countries retained the “Torno” the revolving box 
in which a mother could place her infant anonymously and leave him 
in the care of a charitable institution. Modern social work is leading 
to the abolition of one after another of these tornos. Uruguay is one 
of the few countries which undertook, over twenty years ago, a study 
of the causes of child abandonment in the City of Montevideo. Here 
are the figures as reported in a lecture on this subject delivered in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by a former head of the Uruguayan Children’s 
Council : 

Of infants abandoned in the Casa del Nifio (Children’s Home) 
of Montevideo 


1.5% were received because of death of both parents or death 
of the unmarried mother 

6 % because the mother claimed to be unable to breast-feed 
her infant 

18 % because of illness of the mother or, occasionally, of the 
child 

30 % because the mother for some reason, often unjustifiable, 
wanted to get rid of the child 

44 9% for lack of resources for normal subsistence. 


When Uruguay first proposed to abolish the “Torno” which dated 
from 1818, there was naturally some resistance. But the Casa del 
Nifio established an Admissions Office and mothers were free to 
bring their children to it for confidential interviews or to abandon 
them through the torno. From the beginning 70 percent of the mothers 
elected to come to the Admissions Office. Soon the number rose to 
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90 percent. Eventually the torno was abolished. A few years ago 
Uruguay transformed its last orphanage into a temporary receiving 
home and dependent children are now placed in foster care. The co- 
operation of the social worker, as well as the system of family 
allowances, and more recently still, the new adoption legislation in 
Uruguay, has drastically reduced the number of children abandoned 
for economic reasons or as the result of family problems which the 
social worker can help to solve. Ecuador, too, has recently passed an 
adoption law and more and more countries are experimenting with 
foster care. But the institution is still the major resource for care 
of “abandoned” or dependent children. Paraguay is one of the few 
countries in which abandonment of children is not a major problem. 
Improvement of institutions for dependent and delinquent children 
is one of the continuing needs. 

Many of the American countries have codified their legislation 
pertaining to children. At the IX Pan American Child Congress, held 
in Caracas, Venezuela in 1949, a model Children’s Code was drafted, 
and Venezuela became the first country to adopt it, with a few 
modifications. 

In the field of child labor the countries of Latin America tend to 
subscribe to the international standards and conventions recommended 
by the International Labor Organization, but national laws on this 
subject are not always strictly enforced. Sometimes child labor laws 
are passed without taking into consideration their relation to school 
attendance laws. The judge of the Juvenile Court of one of the largest 
cities of South America, once told me that many of the youngsters 
who appeared in his Court left school at 14, but were not permitted 
to work until they were 16, and during the two-year interval, they 
roamed the streets and got into trouble. On the other hand, in some 
areas, economic pressures on the family are so great that parents 
claim that the labor of children is needed to increase the family 
income. I have seen ten-year old children carrying buckets of bricks 
up ladders all day long as bricklayers’ helpers. 

Adequate housing is another serious problem. A committee of 
experts set up by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
has reported that approximately 80 percent of the urban population 
in Latin America have been forced to occupy dwellings that do not 
meet to some degree essential standards of habitability, and that 
neither do the majority of rural dwellings meet minimum sanitary 
requirements. Many countries report heavy migratory movements 
from rural to urban areas by people seeking a better way of life. The 
School of Social Work and the Social Security Institute of Peru 
have made a special study of the causes of the so-called rural exodus, 
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a phenomenon characteristic of many other countries as well. A 
resolution of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council has 
directed the Pan American Union to make a study of the problem. 
Meantime, slum areas and improvised housing of the most primitive 
kind have become a feature of many of the principal cities of Latin 
America, although heroic efforts are being made to deal with the 
problem. Time does not permit quotation of some of the impressive 
figures on national investment in improved housing and the number 
of new units to be provided. In this field, too, the Latin American 
social workers are proving to be heroic pioneers. For many of the 
families who occupy these new units are rural migrants who literally 
must be taught to live, to develop a community spirit, and to learn 
new ways of family and social life. 

I said at the outset that the problems of children in the Americas 
have recently been the subject of a country-by-country inventory and 
over-all review and that at no time in their history have so many 
forces been available to help meet their needs. 

The Technical Assistance programs of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies are making important contributions to the 
improvement of economic and social conditions in the American 
Republics and to specific programs for children. Since 1941 the 
United States Government has been cooperating actively with the 
republics to the south of us. According to a United Nations report, 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States was the first public agency 
in the world to give advisory services to other governments in the 
field of social welfare proper. Since 1941, under the programs of 
Inter-American Cooperation that proceded Point IV, and carrying 
on under Point IV and the present program of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, the Children’s Bureau has made available to 
other countries on request a variety of experts: doctors, nurses, 
nutritionists and social workers, to assist in establishing, strengthening 
or extending health and welfare services for children, and has brought 
specialists from Latin America to the United States for training. 
Since 1942 the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, through its 
cooperative “SERVICIOS” in the fields of agriculture, public health 
and education, has been an important factor in improving basic 
conditions affecting family and child life. 

But of special importance to the children of Latin America is the 
fact that they have an inter-American specialized organization of 
their very own. This is the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, established as the result of a resolution of 
the II Pan American Child Congress with headquarters in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Next to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau it is 
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the oldest of the inter-American specialized organizations and all of 
the American countries, including our own, are members of it. 
When the Organization of American States initiated its technical 
assistance program a few years ago, the Institute was one of the 
first of the participating organizations to submit for approval a 
project that would benefit the children of its member countries. This 
project is intended to provide training for administrators of children’s 
services and to help these administrators review their country’s 
problems. Each year the Institute has invited to Montevideo one such 
specialist from each of seven countries for a two-month intensive 
workshop in which all aspects of child health, welfare, and education 
are studied. The United Nations and UNICEF have cooperated by 
making extra fellowships available, so that each year for three years 
from ten to fifteen individuals have taken the course. Then, im- 
mediately after returning to his country the specialist is obliged to 
organize a two-week national seminar in which he is assisted by a 
team of technical experts from the Institute and in which the needs 
of children are thoroughly reviewed. Agencies and institutions are 
visited and on-the-spot consultation offered. The Governments have 
been enthusiastic cooperators. In Colombia and Haiti, for instance, 
the Governments provided air transportation for the Institute’s ex- 
perts and national authorities who visited children’s institutions in 
remote parts of the country, even those that care for the children of 
lepers. Unfortunately, leprosy is still a problem in many of these 
countries and the healthy children of leprous parents are the subject 
of special care. In Venezuela the daily sessions of the seminar were 
broadcast and the staffs of children’s agencies and institutions in the 
various provinces held round table discussions of the material 
reviewed by the experts in Caracas. The texts of lectures given at 
the Workshop in Montevideo are mimeographed by the Institute and 
a bound copy is delivered to each trainee on graduation day. Copies 
are also distributed widely to help meet the great need for text 
material on child health and welfare. This project—known in inter- 
American circles as Project 32 of the OAS Technical Assistance 
Program has not only added to the competence of specialists respon- 
sible for administering health, welfare, and educational services for 
children, but it has awakened public consciousness of national needs. 
In some countries as many as three hundred people have participated 
in the national seminars which followed the Workshop in Montevideo. 
Two other technical assistance projects sponsored by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of the OAS are making a 
direct contribution to family and child welfare: the training center 
for housing experts in Bogota—which includes social workers as well 
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as architects and engineers among its students, and the training 
centers of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in 
Cuba, Peru and Uruguay, which are training home economists and 
4-H Club leaders to assist in improving conditions of rural life. 

In addition to having a specialized agency of their own, the 
children of the Americas have a specialized conference of their own. 
Periodically since 1916 the Pan American Child Congresses have 
proved to be important milestones in the progress of work for chil- 
dren in this hemisphere. Under the terms of the Charter of Bogota, 
these meetings now have the status of specialized conferences—a 
recognized part of the inter-American system. The Tenth Pan Amer- 
ican Child Congress will convene in Panama a week from today. 
You see, the American Republics have a real concern for their 
children. It was at the Ninth Pan American Child Congress held in 
Caracas in 1948 that a resolution sponsored by the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Childhood invited UNICEF 
to extend its program to the children of Latin America. And so we 
now find compaigns under way for the elimination of malaria, yaws 
and tuberculosis, programs for improvement of rural public health, 
special demonstrations for maternal and_child welfare and the training 
of health and welfare personnel. But for the UNICEF milk distributed 
in the drought regions of Brazil countless children would have died 
during the emergency in the northeastern states of that country. And 
the inauguration of milk pasteurization and conservation plants in 
Central America will help to remove one of the greatest handicaps to 
normal child life and growth in that area. 

I have said little or nothing of the tremendous effort of voluntary 
agencies on behalf of children in Latin America. Since Colonial times 
they have pioneered in the care of orphans and sick children, in 
establishing maternity homes and day nurseries. They are pioneering 
today in establishing services for crippled children, summer camps, 
child feeding projects, and day care centers. The organization under 
whose auspices we are meeting today has been long and favorably 
known throughout Latin America and such agencies as CARE are 
now initiating important programs to help meet the ever-pressing 
needs for more milk and more food. 

But the problems of children in Latin America cannot be solved 
entirely by these special services for children, however important they 
may be. You must have gathered from what I have said that in Latin 
America, as in other parts of the world, many of the roots of the 
problems mentioned lie in the field of economics. Many of the Latin 
American countries are one-crop or one-product countries. A fluctua- 
tion of a few cents in the world price of tin, or technological devel- 
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opments which enable us to use a thinner coating of tin on other 
metals, a rise or fall in the price of sugar or coffee may mean un- 
employment or lower wages for thousands of families, diminished 
national budgets for schools and health services, more abandoned and 
delinquent or hungry children. Never was the inter-relationship of 
social and economic factors and their effect on family life more 
evident than it is today. 

A Juvenile Court judge from Uruguay, consulted by Venezuela 
about their new Children’s Code, pointed out that an adequate mini- 
mum wage law can be as effective in promoting child welfare as a 
specific piece of child welfare legislation. Julia Lathrop, first chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, expressed the same thought when 
she told the National Conference of Social Work in 1919 that the 
primary essential of child welfare is a living wage for the father. 

The Tenth Inter-American Conference which met in Caracas last 
year declared that it is an aspiration of all the American countries 
that the benefits of economic and social progress be extended to all 
segments of the population. It recommended that the American Gov- 
ernments, in preparing programs of economic development give due 
consideration to social factors involved and it directed the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council to study and report on the 
problems growing out of the reciprocal influence of the social and 
economic aspects of the development of the countries of the Continent. 

Thus despite the continuing hazards to child life resulting from 
disease, malnutrition, lack of educational facilities and social services 
adequate to meet their needs, Latin America is, for children, even 
in this age of anxiety, an area of hope and promise. The United 
Nations and the Organization of American States afford them double 
protection against threats of war. The various organizations, inter- 
national, inter-American, bilateral and national and many public and 
voluntary agencies are endeavoring to solve the basic economic and 
social problems of the environment in which they live. The American 
International Institute for the Protection of Childhood serves as the 
interpreter of their special needs to governments and peoples as well 
as in international councils. Dr. Milton Eisenhower summarized this 
favorable situation when he said, upon his return from his visit to 
our southern neighbors: “There is no doubt in my mind about the 
future of Latin America. Her people are on the march.” 


Elisabeth Shirley Enochs is Technical Delegate of the United States to 
the American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood. 








THE CHILDREN OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dan W. Dodson 


I should like to look with you at North America’s children 
through three different kind of prisms. We shall start by looking 
through the prism of social development of peoples by geographic 
areas. Such a separation would perhaps show three distinct types of 
groups. The first would be those from folk culture, underdeveloped 
areas. They would include much of the Mexican group, the Ap- 
palachian Mountain peoples in some respects and some 8 million 
strong, the deep South agrarians, the reservations Indians, and the 
Eskimos and some frontiers people of Canada. The children would 
be those of people who have not yet been caught up to an appreciable 
extent in the stress of modern civilization. They are not dissimilar to 
the peoples of other underdeveloped areas of the earth such as parts 
of India, China, or Pakistan. 

The second would reveal types which would be those of the rural 
and small town populations who live in continuous interaction with 
the rest of the world, but spared somewhat from the pressures of 
urban industrial life. This group would in some respects, be that 
referred to by Goldsmith when he said in “The Deserted Village,” 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made 


But a bold Peasantry, their country’s Pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


In recent years there has grown up a “cult of the small town” 
among sociologists. Baker Brownell contends that the greatest plague 
to America today is the city. It has, he claims, siphoned off the most 
promising youths from the smaller places and never returned to the 
rural places in kind for what it got. 

The third group seen through this prism of regional development 
is the city with its vast metropolitan area. Whether it is Montreal in 
Canada, Los Angeles in California or Mexico City the pattern seems 
the same. World awareness, modern technology, utilization of health 
and sanitation measures, and rapid social change all are present. 

Each of these types of development have unique problems so far 
as children are concerned. Each is dependent upon the other for many 
things. The underdeveloped areas have a very high birth rate. Their 
chief export is people—that is those of them who survive, for modern 
health measures have not caught up with them any more than has 
modern birth control. 
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Mexico in 1940 had a population ratio on an age basis like that 
possessed by the United States in 1870! New Mexico, one of our 
underdeveloped states had a population in that year similar to that 
of the United States as a whole in 1890 and comparable to that 
of Egypt at that time. South Carolina, rapidly changing now with 
industrialization compared to the country as a whole as of 1900 and 
was similar to Bulgaria. Thus it can be seen that there is no uniform 
pattern of development on our continent. The underdeveloped areas 
have a predominantly young population, with a high birth rate, and 
a high infant mortality rate. 

The rural small town type areas have recently undergone a revolu- 
tion. The farms have become mechanized. They have become big 
business. Villages now have good roads leading to larger communities. 
Television has brought Broadway, New York and Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia to the living rooms, Busses take the children increasingly to 
central schools. In 1923-24 slightly more than 837,000 pupils found 
their way to school on busses at a cost of 30 million dollars. In 1953 
7,950,000 pupils were transported daily at a cost of over-quarter 
billion dollars, or a cost of 4 or 5% of the total public school budget.? 
The number of one room schools have been reduced. From 127,529 
school districts in 1932 a reduction of 47.8% or 98,319 has been 
achieved by 1953. Somewhat like the underdeveloped area, the rural 
sections export large proportions of people. With them, however, it 
is their bright youth. It is estimated that in the United States between 
40 and 60% of the rural youth migrate to urban places.* The migra- 
tion of youths from the developed rural areas is different, however, 
to the migration from the underdeveloped places. The folk migrations 
are mass migrations. They represent, for the most part, unskilled, 
marginal peoples. Usually they have little education. Griffin of Berea 
College described the migrants from Kentucky and West Virginia 
who had gone to Ohio recently for the Cincinnati, Ohio Council of 
Agencies, 

Some phrases indicate the type of people involved: “Almost one 
person in every three born in the state of Kentucky migrated out” 
“Between 1940 and 1950 the 12 counties known as the “coal counties” 
had a net gain of only 500 while exporting out of the state some 
103,500. With the drop in coal production the number has probably 
increased.” 





1 Woytinsky and Woytinsky, World Population and Production, p. 65. 

2 Vickers, John L., “Getting Them There and Back” Phi Delta Kappan. 
October 1954, p. 41. 

’ Cushman, M. L., “The Reality of Rural Education,” Op. Cit. p. 5. 
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“The gross production per farm was valued at only $585 in 1949 
in 35 mountain counties.” “They were people who (1) had strong 
family ties, hence moved as families, (2) were very reproductive, (3) 
the men wore the pants of the family, (4) spent their leisure just 
settin’, (5) little respect for the value of education via the formal 
school system. In the mountain counties less than 15% of the children 
complete high school. In 1950 many of the mountain counties had 
between a third and a half of their 7-13 year olds out of school.” 

These phrases sound strangely like those heard in New York 
concerning the 350,000 Puerto Ricans who have migrated there. It 
has also a familiar ring in Texas and the southwest where some 
400,000 Mexican born persons are located. It sounds like Arizona 
where the Navajos are found. 

The migration of rural and small town youth is different. Usually 
it is the middle class boy or girl who leaves home to take the promo- 
tion in the big town. Missouri found a few years ago that the greatest 
mobility of her people was the leaving of the small places by the 
brighter youth. The brighter they were the further they tended to go 
away from home. 

The large metropolitan areas are also undergoing change. Here 
the powerful pressures of social stratification are sorting out people 
along social class lines. The great migration to suburbia has produced 
whole communities of homogeneous social class background—a 
Scarsdale, New York for an upper middle class, with successive 
degrees of gradation to a mass built Levittown for low middle income 
groups. The core of the city is rapidly becoming a place for the new 
comers of low socio-economic status or the upper class wealth which 
can afford small apartment type accommodations. 

The children caught in the meshes of these patterns of change, 
mobility, migration, and difference of social and economic status are 
the children who together as peoples must build the world of 
tomorrow. 

The underdeveloped sections of the country become the greatest 
liability to the democratic way of life. The nations of the world are 
looking to the way in which we handle our own underdeveloped 
problems as a test of the sincerity of the democratic process which 
America professes. There could be no greater contribution to our 
prestige in the world today then to find the methods by which we 
can raise the underdeveloped status of these peoples of the Navajos 
tribes, the peoples of the mountain sections, and the other disprivileged 
people of America. 

The second prism is that of nationality. Canada is only now on 
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the verge of great forward social and economic development. Her 
capacity to care for her children is great. Not yet so mobile a popula- 
tion, her children may escape much of the anxiety produced by the 
mobility pattern of the United States. 

Mexico, in many respects is still in the under-developed group. 
Cheap children’s coffins are among the staple commodities of mass 
consumption in many villages, along with nails and cotton shirts.* 

Aggressive governmental leadership is attempting to eradicate the 
lag through education by by-passing the torturous route of first 
producing literacy. In other words, through audio visual means, 
demonstration and projects they are attempting to educate whole 
communities—not just the children. 

The United States has not yet decided what to do with the great 
crop of babies born during and since the war. In 1936 only 16.7 
children were born per 1000 population. In 1947 this ratio had 
reached 25.8 and in 1953 was slightly above 24. 1953 was the third 
successive year in which a new record was established for gains in 
the birth rate in the United States. For every 5 children born in the 
United States in 1935 nine were born in 1953. The difference between 
the number born in the year 1953 and those born in the year 1940 
amounts to approximately as many people as are found in the com- 
bined states of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. As so often 
happens when and where children are plentiful they fall to a low 
status in the society. Today the so-called war on youth groups in 
cities, the unwillingness to support adequate educational programs, 
and the trend toward a discipline that is closely akin to barbarism, 
indicate that humanitarianism toward youth is seriously challenged. 

What is happening to schools is indicative. In the twenty years 
period ending June 1952, per capita income payments to individuals 
in the United States increased 217% while average annual salaries 
of teachers increased only 128% during the same period. There are 
over 1 million children still attending one room schools. The teacher 
shortage is so acute to staff the schools adequately in the next ten 
years would require an addition each year of a number equivalent to 
approximately one-half of the number of persons graduating from 
colleges and universities in 1953, says the United States Office of 
Education. The damaging thing about the school problem in the 
United States is that the children tend to be born in places where 
there is least wealth. Hence, we tend to reinforce the biblical state- 
ment that “to those that have shall be added and those that have not 
taken away even that which they have.” The state of Mississippi, for 
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instance, could not begin to supply the amount of money for educa- 
tion which the state of New York affords if she devoted her entire 
tax revenue to an educational system. The same would be true of 
North Carolina and many of the other Southern states. In other 
words, the places where children are the wealth is not. 

To the present time there has been no device found by which the 
cost of education can be equalized among the states. The tendency 
of the Federal Government within the past few years has been back 
towards states rights and this has served in part to increase the 
educational distance between the children of different sections of the 
United States. In welfare and health services the federal government 
has been able to do somewhat better and provide some help that has 
made for more uniform opportunity throughout the entire country. 

Added to the other inequalities is that produced by mobility. It is 
estimated that from April 1951 to April 1952 a total of 29,840,000 
persons moved their homes within the United States. Of these 
4,854,000 moved from one county to another and 5,112,000 moved 
from one state to another. What is the effect of this lack of “rootage” 
on personality of children? 

The third prism is that of values. In 1943 Pearl Buck addressed 
the annual meeting of the Save the Children Federation. In her speech 
she said: : 


. .. in these last months I have come to feel, rightly or wrongly, that there is 
something worse for all these little children than death. Worse than death will 
be to grow up in a world such as we now have, where war can fall at any 
moment upon innocent and ignorant people, and war that is more cruel with 
every succeeding outbreak. I see no particular use in saving children alive for 
recurrent war to catch them later. I see no use for the enormous waste of 
women’s lives in going on even to produce children when they are to be at 
the mercy of inhumanity and greed for power and race hatreds. 


It is in the realm of values that our greatest challenges present 
themselves today. To what purpose all of this activity? To what 
purpose the mobility? To what purpose the almost 400 billion dollar 
production of our economic system in these United States, alone? 
The values to which we subscribed and which we are inculcating in 
our children are not always those we profess and publish as written 
statements of ideals. There are many respects in which an anxiety 
about preserving our so called “way of life” indicates a loss of 
confidence in that way of life. If we were completely convinced that 
our way of life is what we say it is, does anyone believe we would 
possess the anxieties we have about preserving it? 

This problem is subtle but no less real because of its elusiveness, 
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In a recent article, a leader in one of Ghandi’s schools in India relates 
the type of education taking place in that school in which the girls 
are helping to raise the cotton, are spinning the lint and weaving the 
cloth to make beautiful saris. This interest based on the rhythms of 
life, coupled with work which is real, makes education function to a 
purpose and builds interdependence between members of the group 
and leads to responsibility for group members. 

When one looks at America’s children who are lavished with 
“things,” all the things that a mighty technology can produce, and 
see them so corrupted by these “things” that they feel imposed upon 
it they are asked to help keep their room clean, one wonders where we 
are so far as basic values are concerned. I believe I see parents 
despairing that in the setting and under the kind of pressures under 
which they themselves work, that their children can ever become 
what had hoped they might be. 

Another aspect of this problem of values closely relates to what 
we have just been discussing. It is that of gigantism of production 
and distribution. There is a real question as to whether we can save 
ourselves and our children from the anxieties which stem from such 
gigantic industrial programs. 

There is also the further anxiety as to whether our technology 
may destroy us. A new rocket has just been announced with a range 
of 5,000 miles, a speed of 9,000 miles per hour and so guided that 
it has an accuracy of 20 miles. Needless to say it possesses the 
capacity to carry a war head of tremendous destruction. Does not our 
anxiety over “things” of this sort produce more anxiety in a pyramid- 
ing fashion? 

Another dimension of the problem is that reflected in the break- 
down in the sense of “community” which has been traditional with 
us. In the great metropolitan communities whole neighborhoods have 
developed where people are all of the same social class. There comes 
seemingly less and less a sense of dependence upon each other and 
belonging together. The Levittowns with 15,000 houses within a 
narrow price range draw to them people who are pretty much alike 
in needs, interests, aspirations, age, etc. The unique services which 
they require as they start their families involves an enormous ex- 
pansion of educational program. Such is beyond their own power to 
provide and beyond the disposition of the larger community to supply. 
Hence a whole generation of children are being educated in over- 
crowded classes, and on double and triple sessions. 

At the heart of the metropolis, in a place like Manhattan, only 
the wealthy and the poor remain. The Island becomes inhabited 
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dominantly with the poor and the rich. This “herding together” of 
the underprivileged is an awesome thing to behold. It is extremely 
disheartening to stand by and see teachers who are well trained in 
the current educational methodology “fall flat on their faces” when 
it comes to eliciting creativeness out of children of these lower 
classes. This problem in education is no less different in the cities 
than in the smaller places, except that in the smaller places the lower 
class child doesn’t have the additional acrimonies which come from 
being segregated in a lower class community. Like the underdevel- 
oped rural regions mentioned earlier these sections of the metropolis 
are dominated by the larger community. This larger community, in 
turn, is biased toward the children of these lower classes because of 
their ethnic backgrounds and social class status. The problem is one 
of the most baffling which democracy faces. 

There are many respects in which Harlem is the most dangerous 
threat to democracy today. It is the symbol of all the unfinished 
business, including that of race prejudice. More importantly, it sym- 
bolizes the poverty of knowledge we have about how to bring people 
who are different into the main stream of community participation. 
The people of the rest of the world are not attracted to a value system 
which allows this to happen. 

North Americans have demonstrated that they can stand diver- 
sity. It is yet to be determined whether they can stand prosperity of 
the type now being experienced. A nation which spends more on 
tobacco and alcohol than it does on its children’s education, must 
inevitably lose its sense of community. Some there are who must 
begin to feel they do not belong, since they are neglected. We may 
stop their dissent through fear tactics, as we are now doing. In the 
long run, however, the human spirit will find means through which 
newer and more creative means of expression may be had. If we are 
to earn our place in the community of nations which is commensurate 
with our opportunities, we must re-discover the wisdom of Him 
who said ““He who would save his life must lose it,’”’ and “He who 
would be greatest must be the servant of all.”” The anxieties of Amer- 
ica’s children are not that there shall be food enough. They are not 
those of economic deprivation. They are those of the spirit. America’s 
children are anxious because they are experiencing the “loneliness 
and guilt that comes with unshared privilege.” 


Dan W. Dodson is Professor of Education, New York University and 
Vice-President of the Executive Board of the Save the Children Federation. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS IN SOUTH INDIA 
Noel P. Gist 


In the following article Dr. Gist, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Missouri, reports an attempt to identify the relationship between educational 
attainment and other specified social factors. His study was made in two 
cities in Mysore State. In this study he has encountered the terrific complexity 
which confronts the researcher in Indian education. In a country where rapid 
communication and travel are not a part of the culture pattern, any study of 
factors such as those identified by Dr. Gist can not be generalized as they 
are in countries where the communication and culture do not vary so widely 
from one place to another. Similarly, Dr. Gist warns us not to impose our 
western stereotypes of culture on the data gathered here. Certainly he has done 
a service to Indian education and to the American understanding of India’s 
problems in this study of social factors. It raises questions as to relationships 
between social classes, vocational backgrounds, the dominant mother tongue, 
and the problem of migratory groups which can now be more easily and more 
broadly defined for further study. 


It is generally known that the educational level of the masses of 
Indian people is low, that a large majority of the adults are either 
illiterate or have a limited functional understanding of written sym- 
bols. As in most countries the educational level of the population, in 
terms of formal schooling, is considerably higher in the cities than 
in rural areas. Although the majority of city people have little or 
no formal education, there are nevertheless large numbers of well- 
educated persons who are equal in intellectual sophistication to the 
intelligentsia of any other country. What distinguishes India educa- 
tionally from some of the countries of the West is the wide disparity 
between the proportions of educated and uneducated in the general 
population, even in the large cities. That the present government is 
aware of this situation is indicated by the programs of educational 
reform that have recently been initiated. 

The research upon which this report is based was conducted in 
Mysore City and Bangalore, Mysore State, South India, in 1951-52. 
In Mysore City the investigation was made in cooperation with the 
University of Mysore, with students and staff from Marahaja’s Col- 
lege and St. Philomena’s College participating in the field work and 
the assembling of data. A random sample consisting of about 5 per 
cent of the male household heads was worked out, and a total of 2377 
interviews were made by the students under the direction of the 
writer and members of the university faculty. In Bangalore the re- 
search was done in cooperation with the United Nations-Government 
of India office of population studies, which was conducting a com- 


1 Conducted under the auspices of the U.S. Educational Foundation in 
India, 
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prehensive investigation centering mainly around problems of fertility 
and mortality. An arrangement was worked out with the officials of 
the UN project for use of the stratified sample developed for Banga- 
lore and for the services of the interviewing staff in the collection 
of data. Several interviewing teams, using the writer’s schedule along 
with their own, gathered information on a 2.3 per cent sample rep- 
resenting 3467 male households heads living in the city. 

The two cities, Mysore City and Bangalore, are the largest urban 
centers in Mysore State. Mysore City, a cultural and regional trading 
center, had a population of a quarter of a million in 1951. Bangalore, 
about three times as large as Mysore City, is an expanding industrial 
metropolis as well as an important cultural and commercial center. 
Both cities have had a rapid growth in recent years, Mysore increas- 
ing by 61 per cent between 1941 and 1951, and Bangalore having 
an increase of 92 per cent during the same period. 

It should be pointed out that the two cities are not representative 
of the total population of Mysore State; undoubtedly the village and 
town residents exhibit many characteristics that distinguish them from 
the metropolitan population. Nor are the two cities necessarily rep- 
resentative of larger centers in India. It is generally recognized that 

‘North India is very different from South India in numerous respects, 
and that generalizations valid for one city or section of the country 
may not apply at all for other cities or regions. It should be kept in 
mind, therefore, that the findings of this research do not necessarily 
apply to any other parts of the country. 

In initiating the research in the two cities there was the basic 
assumption that Indian society in its various aspects is highly dif- 
ferentiated. This assumption is supported by a considerable body of 
existing knowledge concerning the differentiated and_hierarchial 
character of the Indian social system. It is common knowledge, for 
example, that the caste hierarchy has an almost infinite number of 
social gradations, that the people of India range in education from 
the highly trained to the illiterate, that some have high-placed 
occupational statuses and other occupy lowly positions, and _ that 
populations are constantly shifting. What is not so commonly known 
is the relationship that exists between two or more different aspects 
of the social system. This paper is concerned primarily with the 
relationship between educational differentials and certain differentials 
in other aspects of South Indian society. Specifically, the propositions 
to be examined in the light of research findings are the relationships 
between educational attainments and language group affiliation, occu- 
pational status, demographic characteristics and the caste system. 
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EDUCATION AND MOTHER TONGUE 


The multi-lingual character of India is well known. In Mysore 
State the prevailing language is Kannada, or Kannarese, but in the 
larger cities of the state other languages are widely spoken by persons 
who have originated outside the area. The four major Dravidian 
languages are Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, and Malayalam. Although 
Bangalore is in the Kannada region, only one-fifth of the sample of 
males gave Kannada as their mother tongue, nearly two-fifths were 
Tamil-speaking, and about one-sixth spoke Hindustani and Telugu, 
respectively. Slightly less than one-tenth spoke “other” languages, 
which include English and Malayalam as well as a few minor tongues. 
Although many of the residents of Mysore State are multi-lingual 
within the limits of the Dravidian family of languages, and virtually 
all the educated men, as well as many others, speak English, there is 
still a sharp consciousness of mother tongue and a pride in its cultural 
and literary traditions. 

In analyzing the relationship between education of household 
heads and mother tongue, the sample was dichotomized by level of 
schooling as follows: Low education (including no formal schooling 
and primary school attendance) and high education (including those 
with attendance at middle school or beyond.) The percentages of 
household heads for each regional language were calculated according 
to low or high educational attainment.* 


TABLE 1. Percentage Distribution of Bangalore Household Heads by 
Education and Mother tongue. 


Educational 

Level Kannada Telugu Tamil Hindustani Other 
Low 51.7 60.8* 62.3* 68.1 39.8 
High 48.3 39.2 37.7 31.9 60.2 
Number (671) (565) (1247) (544) (296) 


* No significant difference between pair 


By Chi-square test the overall difference in the distribution was 
significant at the 1 per cent level. When paired comparisons were 
made the only insignificant difference was between the Tamil and 
Telugu men. The Hindustani speaking household heads differed 
significantly at the 5 per cent level from the Tamil and Telugu men. 
All other differences were highly significant. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the Hindustani-speaking men 
were on the lowest educational level, with the group speaking “other”’ 
languages having the most education. Hindustani (or Urdu) is the 
mother tongue of the Muslims, whose economic and educational status 
is fairly low for the group as a whole. In the “other” category, Eng- 
lish is probably spoken most widely as a mother tongue, being used 
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by the Anglo-Indians and most of the Europeans, both of which rank 
fairly high in the educational scale. Next highest in education were 
the Kannada-speaking household heads. Although the differences be- 
tween the Tamil and Telugu people were not statistically significant, 
the Tamils in the sample were slightly superior educationally. Hence 
we may say that the rank order of the language groups, from low to 
high in educational attainment, is Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Kan- 
nada, and “other.” 


EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 


The relationship between education and occupation in Mysore 
City and Bangalore is basically similar to the relationship that exists 
in the West. That is, highly educated people tend to occupy high- 
status positions (though not necessarily the most lucrative ones), 
whereas the uneducated or low-educated are usually found in the jobs 
that afford little prestige. There is a difference, however, between the 
East and the West: sharper contrasts appear to exist both in educa- 
tion and in occupation than one customarily finds in American cities. 
A large percentage of those on the lower occupational levels are 
illiterate or unschooled, while the high status jobs are filled mainly 
by persons with high school or university training. 

For purposes of analysis, the household heads were placed in three 
categories as follows: Low education (no formal schooling or primary 
school attendance), medium education (middle school or high 
school), and high education (attendance at university). They were 
also classified occupationally as follows: Professional (including 
semi-professional and technical personnel), business (including pro- 
prietors and salespeople connected with the smaller retail and whole- 
sale establishments), managerial (including government officials, exe- 
cutives of large business establishments), clerical, skilled workers, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers, and, in the case of Mysore City, 
agriculturalists. 


TABLE 2 Percentage Distribution of Household Heads in Mysore City and 
Bangalore by Education and Occupation. 


MYSORE CITY BANGALORE 

Low Medium High Low Medium High 
Professional 2.6 12.5 337 8 6.7 33.1 
Mauagerial 1.9 9.4 18.9 6 7.4 19.5 
Business 22.6* 23.6* 9.7 15.7* 17.9* 6.9 
Clerical 18 18.0* 21.5* 5 16.9% 20.5* 
Skilled Z12* 21.4* 3.8 29.1 23.6 3.9 
Semi-skilled 35.7 8.1 2.1 45.8 17.2 3.0 
Agricultural (a) 9.5* 23 5.9" 
Unclassified 3.9 4.4 4.2 7.5 10.4 13.0 
Number (1274) (774) (237) (1956) (1137) (332) 


(a) For Mysore City only 
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The overall differences in the proportions on different occupa- 
tional levels were found to be significant at the 1 per cent level by X? 
test. In making paired comparisons of the low, medium, and high 
educational categories with respect to occupation, significant differ- 
ences were found for most of the pairs, those not significant at the 
5 per cent level being marked with an asterisk in the table. 

One figure that stands out in the table is the comparatively 
superior educational status of the clerical workers, about one-fifth of 
the university people, in both cities, being in this occupational class. 
Certainly the percentage of university-trained persons in clerical 
occupations would be much less in the United States. There are at 
least two possible explanations for the high percentages of univer- 
sity people in the Indian clerical occupations. First, clerical jobs are 
“non-manual” and therefore have considerably greater prestige than 
the occupations involving physical labor. University-trained persons, 
seeking ‘respectable’ employment, select clerical work in preference 
to manual jobs if they are unable to secure high-status professional 
or managerial jobs. Second, university-trained persons find it dii- 
ficult to secure employment on the professional or semi-professional 
level; hence many of them accept clerical jobs as a second-best 
choice. 

The fairly low educational level of the men in business is due 
partly to the fact that some of them are salespeople, including street 
venders, an occupation that requires little in the way of education. 
On the other hand, many of the proprietors are themselves little more 
than glorified street venders, except that they may own or rent a 
stall as a fixed place of business. 

The low-skilled and unskilled workers of the two cities have little 
opportunity to secure an education or to use it if they have actually 
gone to school, although with the development of public education 
this situation will be changed, albeit slowly. The semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, at the bottom of the occupational pyramid, are 
predominantly unschooled. Many of the unskilled workers are coolies, 
sweepers, scavengers, servants, and manual laborers. 


EDUCATION AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 


In relating education to the caste system it was necessary, for 
purposes of analysis, to classify the numerous castes into some logical 
scheme. In the four-fold classificatory plan adopted, the Brahmins, 
because of their unique position in Indian society, were kept separate 
from the other castes. The second category included upper-caste non- 
Brahmins, who occupy a superior social position in the caste hiearchy, 
although below that of the Brahmins. Those groups at or near the 
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bottom of the pyramid were designated scheduled castes, following 
the terminology now in common usage. These are the erstwhile un- 
touchables of India. Somewhat above the scheduled castes in the 
hierarchical system, but nevertheless definitely inferior to the higher 
caste non-Brahmins, were the other backward castes, groups which, 
like the scheduled castes, have been handicapped by poverty and illi- 
teracy. The official census classification of specific castes as “sched- 
uled” and “backward”’ was followed in this analysis. 

The amount of formal schooling in India is not a very accurate 
index of literacy. It is generally recognized that many persons with 
some formal schooling have lapsed into a state of illiteracy because 
whatever education they have acquired has been lost through disuse. 
This is especially true of villagers, who have little opportunity to 
use written symbols for communicative purposes. They subscribe to 
no newspapers, rarely receive any mail, and seldom write letters. 
While this situation is less characteristic of the cities than of the 
rural areas, it is nevertheless one of the problems of mass education 
even in metropolitan areas. 


Since independence the national and state governments have made 
considerable effort to reduce educational inequalities. Universities and 
technical schools are now reserving seats for young persons from the 
scheduled castes and tribes, and a number of scholarships are provided 
for students from the depressed castes. Furthermore, untouchability 
in the form of public discrimination is now constitutionally prohibited ; 
hence the so-called untouchables have the same right as any other 
group to attend the public schools. Discrimination against them in 
the schools or other public institutions is now a punishable offense. 
On the other hand, the Brahmins in South India are adversely af- 
fected by some of the new educational measures designed to uplift 
the depressed castes. Since seats in universities and technical schools 
are limited, any increase in the number allotted to the scheduled 
castes and other depressed groups commonly means a reduction in 
the number available to the upper castes. Many young Brahmins are 
in consequence unable to gain admission into the institutions of higher 
learning. Frustration and disillusionment are common reactions to 
this situation. 

The overall differences in these distributions, for both cities, were 
significant at the 1 per cent level, with the Chi-square test being used. 
The two cities, in fact, are strikingly similar in the educational levels 
of the different caste groups. When paired comparisons were made 
and the differences tested, all four caste groups were found to differ 
significantly at the 1 per cent level. Obviously, the Brahmins stood 
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TABLE 3 _ Percentage Distribution of Household Heads by Caste and 


Education. 
Other 
Brahmin Non-Brahmin Scheduled Backward 
Educational Level Caste Castes Castes Castes 
Mysore City 
Low Education* 8.6 - 63.6 91.2 77.3 
High Education** 91.4 36.4 8.8 22.7 
Number (453) (1007) (241) (163) 
Bangalore 
Low Education 4.2 62.5 86.2 78.1 
High Education 95.8 Bs 13.8 21.9 
Number (438) (1112) (589) (238) 


* No schooling or primary school education 
** Middle school or above. 


out as the best educated group. On the other hand, a high percentage 
of the household heads affiliated with the two low caste groups were 
either uneducated or had only a primary school education. 

When education and caste are related on the basis of more de- 
tailed educational information, not presented here, the contrasts are 
even sharper. Less than 1 per cent of the Bangalore Brahmins, for 
example, had never attended school, compared with 32 per cent of 
the non-Brahmins, 46 per cent of the “other backward” castes, and 
57 per cent of the scheduled castes. On the other hand, 40 per cent 
of the Brahmins had attended a university, but only 6 per cent of the 
non-Brahmins, and less than 1 per cent of the men in the scheduled 
or “other backward” castes. In the Mysore City sample the mean 
number of years attended school was 11.6 for the Brahmin household 
heads, 4.3 for the non-Brahmins, 2.8 for the “other backward” castes, 
and 1.6 for the scheduled castes. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


Education of the household heads appears to be associated with 
differential birth and death rates in the Mysore City and Bangalore 
samples. This relationship is shown in the accompanying table con- 
taining data on the mean number of living and deceased children of 
the household heads according to their level of education, on the mean 
number of children ever born, and on the ratio of deceased children 
to children ever born. 


In interpreting these data one must exercise caution. In the first 
place, the mean numbers of living and deceased children are calculated 
without reference to the age distribution of the fathers in the dif- 
ferent educational categories. Age-adjusted data might yield some- 
what different results. Secondly, the mean number of living or de- 
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ceased children of the male household heads differs from the number 
of children of married and widowed women, since some of the men 
may have been married more than once (rarely permitted of Hindu 
women.) Thirdly, there was some evidence that the data from Mysore 
City represented an under-enumeration, possibly as much as ten per 
cent, in the case of deceased children. 


TABLE 4 Mean Number Living and Deceased Children, Children ever born, 
and Percentage of Deceased Children to Children ever born, by 
Education of Household Heads. 


Mean and No Primary Middle High University 
Percent Education School School School 
Mysore City 
Living Children 3.28 Ke 3.30 3.42 3.45 
A. Deceased Children 1.17 ee 88 87 75 
B. Children ever born 4.45 4.07 4.19 4.29 4.20 
Pet. A. of B. 26.2 23.3 pe 20.3 17.9 
Bangalore 
Living Children 2.92 2.93 2.83 321 3.45 
A. Deceased Children 1.42 1.08 1.00 .86 56 
B. Children ever born 4.34 4.01 3.83 4.07 4.01 
Pct. A. of B. 33.8 27.0 26.1 21.1 13.9 


Although the mean number of living children of the Mysore City 
household heads was somewhat greater for the higher educated men 
than for those with little or no education, the overall difference was 
not significant at the 5 per cent level by analysis of variance, nor was 
there any significant difference between any of the pairs, although 
there was some tendency for the number of living children in the 
family to increase with education of the household head. In Bangalore, 
the better educated household heads had more living children than 
the men on the lower educational levels. The overall difference be- 
tween the means, also by analysis of variance, was significant at the 
1 per cent level. The mean number of children of university-educated 
men was significantly greater, by t-test, than the number for any of 
the other groups except the men who had attended high school ; and 
the mean number of children in the group with a high school educa- 
tion was significantly greater than in the groups lower on the educa- 
tional scale. The other differences were not significant. 

In numbers of deceased children the contrasts between levels of 
education were more pronounced. For both cities the pattern is 
consistent—the higher the education of the fathers the lower the 
mortality rate among their children. And the break is especially 
pronounced between the uneducated fathers and those with some for- 
mal schooling. In Mysore City the overall difference, by analysis of 
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variance, was significant at the 1 per cent level. Significant differ- 
ences, by t-test, were found between the mean number of deceased 
children of the uneducated fathers and those of fathers in the higher 
educational categories ; but there were no significant differences be- 
tween any of the groups from the primary level or above. In Banga- 
lore, the overall difference in the mean number of children was 
significant, at the 1 per cent level, by the F-test. Furthermore, paired 
comparisons by the t-test showed that all the groups were significantly 
different in the mean number of children, except between the middle 
school and primary school categories. 

Since data on the number of children ever born were not obtained 
for individual families in the sample, computations of the distribution 
were made on the assumption that a correlation of .20 existed between 
the number of living and of deceased children. Consequently tests of 
significance between the means could be considered as approximations. 
For Mysore City, the overall difference between the means, by 
analysis of variance, was not significant, and the only significant dif- 
ference, by t-test, among the pairs was between the men with no 
education and those with primary school attendance. Thus there was 
no distinct trend observable. In Bangalore, the only significant differ- 
ences in the mean number of children ever born were between the 
uneducated men and the groups representing primary and middle 
school education. It would appear, then, that the families of the un- 
educated men were somewhat larger than those of men on higher 
educational levels, although no distinct trend could be observed. In 
Bangalore, the men with a middle school education had the smallest 
families. 

When the death ratio was calculated as the percentage of the mean 
number of deceased children to the mean number of children ever 
born, a definite relationship between mortality and education was 
found. In both cities the proportion of deceased children declined 
consistently with increased education of the household heads, and in 
each of the cities the overall difference among the means was highly 
significant. In Mysore City, there were significant differences between 
all of the educational categories except between the men who had 
attended middle school and those with a primary or high school educa- 
tion. All of the differences between the educational categories in the 
Bangalore sample were significant except for the primary and middle 
school group. One may conclude that the number of deceased children 
in the family tended to be a function of the educational experience of 
the household heads. 

Summarizing, household heads with a high school or university 
education had more living children, on the average, than men on lower 
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educational levels, although in Mysore City the differences were not 
statistically significant. This difference is mainly due to the fact that 
the men of low educational achievement tended to lose more children 
by death than the better-educated men. As gauged by the number of 
children ever born, the uneducated men had larger families than the 
men of primary education or above, although again no definite statis- 
tical trend is apparent. 


CONCLUSION 


The sharp contrasts so characteristic of South Indian society are 
reflected in the differential aspects of education. One finds that educa- 
tional differentials are particularly pronounced in the occupational 
structure and the caste system, but they appear also in movements 
of population and in demographic characteristics. Education is only 
one of a number of inter-related factors that are associated with 
various social phenomena and should be so considered. If, for ex- 
ample, certain occupations are filled with persons having little or no 
education, and others filled with educated persons, this relationship 
is not an isolated phenomenon but should be viewed as an aspect of 
a complex system in which, say, caste and religion also play a part 
both in educational attainments and in occupational choice. 

So inter-related are the different parts of the social system that 
changes in one part are likely to be reflected in changes in other parts. 
Hence any improvement of the conditions of life for the masses must 
of necessity be a coordinated program extending to various aspects 
of the social system. Present efforts to improve the general level of 
living by extending educational opportunities to the underprivileged 
masses creates something of a dilemma. As the educational level of 
the masses is raised people become increasingly sensitized to social 
and economic inequalities; and as their frustrations are intensified 
and their disillusionments deepened they become more vulnerable to 
the propaganda of subversion. Unless opportunities for employment 
and a reasonably satisfactory level of living are also provided, the 
extension of education may increase rather than lessen social unrest 
among the people. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 
A TEACHER LOOKS AT JURY SERVICE 
Arnold L. Goren 


This teacher has now completed two terms of jury duty in a civil 
court in the City of New York. He has been addressed in the above 
titular fashion seven times in two years. Three times he has been 
foreman of a Jury. He admits to an abysmal lack of xnowledge of 
the law, especially with reference to civil actions. 

With this as a background, the writer is ‘thoroughly uninformed 
enough to risk making comments to the legal profession, from the 
point of view of the lay citizen sitting quietly in the jury box. Several 
points of interest suggest themselves at once. 

First: 

In all my years in school, nothing directly prepared me (or any 
other juror I have met) for service as a juror. Nowhere can I ever 
recall any mention of the citizen’s obligation to serve on a jury and 
the meaning of such service. Never was the civil court or criminal 
court system explained. In fact, no one of my teachers, in all of my 
formal education, ever explained the function of the judge or the 
lawyer in the courtroom, and the restrictions binding both. I cannot 
ever recall a text which I used in college going into any detail in 
these matters. From my experience as a supervisor of student teachers 
in the public schools, I must report that my lack of education in this 
respect is not unique. For a powerful profession like the Law to 
neglect this aspect of its work is a source of amazement to me. Cer- 
tainly, it seems elementary that the Bar associations should consult 
the public school officials and the associations of teachers of Social 
Studies in an attempt to work out a plan to include information 
relating to service as a juror and its importance to our legal system 
in the education of the citizen. A simple plan might include visits to 
courts, judges’ chambers, etc. 

Second: 

At the court itself, only a jury clerk seemed to be assigned to 
explain anything or everything to jurors waiting in the jury room 
and he had many other functions to perform. Jurors were literally 
led around picking up piecemeal gossip about the legal limits of the 
court, the right of appeal, court costs, judges, and numerous other 
things of interest to them. Everyone was courteous, of course, but 
when I wrote to the Presiding Justice of the Court about the general 
lack of information, he answered, agreed with my estimates of the 
situation and sent me a booklet which answered my questions, but 
which, for budgetary reasons, was not now generally distributed to 
jurors! Also, jury service pays (in this court) $3.00 a day. In my 
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case, I received a regular paycheck. Some men did not. A uniform 
piece of legislation should be urged in order to see to it that where- 
ever possible, citizens are not penalized financially for jury service. | 
recognize that this is not absolutely achievable, but some glaring 
inequities are correctible. For example, public school teachers, who 
serve on juries, may lose a day’s pay. Be assured that they do not 
welcome such service. And, as a final point in this second category of 
comments, let me say that I am active in local politics and many 
people asked me why I did not try to use “influence” to be relieved 
of jury duty. This common attitude suggests that disrespect for jury 
service has reached a dangerous point and that perhaps exemptions 
and excuses should be more closely examined by the courts. In this 
way, jury service could be more equitably distributed. People who 
live side by side are called under quite different conditions. Some 
neighbors may be called regularly, some never! At the very least, 
regularization of the jury rolls and the method of choosing citizens 
for service seems necessary. 

Third and last: 

As a professional teacher who also works at teaching people to 
teach, I am aware of the conflicts and weaknesses in my own field, 
but my personal experiences with my friends who are lawyers, have 
led me to believe that there is one thing that lawyers and law schools 
could borrow from us, This is some examination of how people learn. 
I hesitate to advocate a course in “Jury Psychology for Lawyers,” but 
if such a course is given in law schools today, something is lacking. 
Perhaps law students should be sure to serve on juries sometime dur- 
ing their work in school. Or, if a course in “How Juries Reason” 
(sic) is offered, perhaps it could include some lectures on the 
psychology of learning and the development of the conciseness in 
debate. At any rate, something should be done to help to take more 
lawyers into the jury room of the jurors’ mind. 

In conclusion, let me say that I apologize to my colleagues if my 
ignorance of the law shows through my every written word in these 
brief notes. However, this ts just my point. Why should J, a citizen 
having had the best of educations, be such an ignoramus about the 
Law? I have been taught some elements of many things in the course 
of my school work as well as the essentials of the field I have 
chosen to study. But, nowhere did the legal profession seek to fit me 
to be addressed as one of the “Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury.” 


Arnold L. Goren is Executive Secretary of Student Activities at New York 
University. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Americans and Chinese, by Francis L. K. Hsu. New York: Henry 
Schuman Inc. 1953. pp. XIX ; 457. $6.00. 


The author set a mighty task when he proposed to examine two 
cultures in a single volume. Few would doubt that Dr. Hsu was 
eminently qualified by personal experiences or by his extensive travels 
in the Orient to write in the first person about societal conditions in 
China. But a study of the American scene, well that’s different! The 
reviewer approached the study with this hesitancy but was soon 
enmeshed in its pages not because of the wealth of information about 
the Chinese culture but rather by the many insights into American 
society. 

The first two sections of this trilogy are devoted to testing the 
hypothesis that the “Chinese have a situation-centered way of life 
while that of the Americans is individual-centered.” (p. 15). Professor 
Hsu has amassed an array of valid examples, running the gamut from 
sex views to approaches to economic problems, to illustrate the 
implications and to substantiate the hypothesis. 

For the most part the author achieves his goal of presenting 
“neither a Chinese view of America nor an American view of 
Chinese’”’ (xi). In only two chapters of the third section—“Chinese 
Communism and “The Road Ahead”—does he maintain this scien- 
tific detachment, lapsing into familiar stereotypes when he con- 
sidered the American problems of old age, juvenile delinquency, and 
racial tension. 

This book would prove informative, provocative, and refreshing 
to teachers, future teachers, students of societal inter-relationships 
while a senior high school teacher of social studies might inject great 
stimulation into his World History classes by discussing it under the 
heading of supplementary reading. The several subjects are presented 
clearly in a terse and graceful literary style which enhances the 
exemplifying data. 

Stanley B. Klein 





Educational Psychology. By Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stewart Jones, 
and Ray H. Simpson, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954, xvir and 601 pp. 


The authors approached the study of educational psychology in a 
mature and understanding manner. Materials and experiences have 
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been gathered from many sources, including classroom, psychology 
laboratory, and clinic. The related fields of antropology, biology, so- 
ciology, and psychiatry contribute to an understanding of how 
behavior patterns may be altered. 

The introduction is a brief commentary on the role of general 
psychology and educational psychology in the work of the teacher. 
Part II, related to growth and development, considers such areas as 
biological and social basis of behavior, childhood needs, development 
tasks, personality and social development, and related problems, Of 
particular significance is Chapter 4, of Part II, “The Adolescent 
Period,” which reviews many of the problems peculiar to adolescence. 
Part III, which treats the area of learning, covers such topics as 
orientation to learning, readiness, motivation, interest and attitudes, 
organization of learning and teaching, transfer and application, social 
psychology of teaching and learning, and discovering and overcoming 
speech difficulties in learning. 

Throughout the book examples are given as to how areas dis- 
cussed relate to the classroom situation. In addition, the succeeding 
Chapters 13 through 16, of Part IV, are primarily concerned with 
adjustment in guidance. The chapter on basic processes of adjustment 
is strong in demonstrating how behavior patterns are affected by the 
needs and adjustment mechanisms of responding to those needs. The 
practical implications for the classroom teacher are discussed in 
problems of school discipline, promoting the social and personal ad- 
justment of pupils, and the need for continued child study, including 
pitfalls to be avoided. The section, Part V, “Measurement and Evalua- 
tion,” provides a concise review of diagnostic tools in interpreting 
and using test results, and problems connected with marking, report- 
ing, promoting, and generally appraising the work of the school. 

A welcome feature of the book is to be found in Part VI, “The 
Psychology of the Teacher,” which brings out the problems concerned 
with provisional growth of the teacher, his personal and emotional 
adjustment, and the relationships thereof to proper behavior. Through- 
out their work the authors have made extensive use of summaries and 
references for further study. The references that have been used are 
authoritative and comprehensive. This textbook should be be a wel- 
come addition to the teacher’s library in providing an all-over review 
of the interrelated factors in educational psychology. 


Irving Ratchick 











